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ABSTRACT 

The major anti-poverty educational programs are 
evaluated in this report by comparing those operated by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO) with those in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (DHEW) affecting a similar target population. A 
comparison of OEO Head Start with DHEW Title I preschool programs 
indicated that:. (1) Title I funds at local level are spent on 
programs enrolling a lower percentage of the poor; (2) more than 
three fourths of Head Start participants seemed to be receiving 
medical and dental examinations; (3) Head Start classes are 
approximately half Title I class size and involve a larger number of 
operating personnel per class; and, (4) Head start offers a variety 
of preschool services and is more costly than Title I. A comparison 
of OEO and DHEW Adult Basic Education programs revealed that in 
general the OEO program was more expensive and more 
employment-oriented than the DHEW program. Relating to the 
effectiveness of Upward Bound, it appeared that most students 
selected were underachievers who meet income qualifications, that 
college admission rates and retention rates among enrollees indicate 
marked program success, and that the program ranks as one of the more 
successful anti-poverty efforts. (RJ) 
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FOREWORD 



This report is one of five prepared by Resource Management Corporation for the 
General Accounting Office under Contract No. GA-654. Reports in this series, 
all under the general series title Evaluations of the War on Poverty , are 

UR-060 Status and P rospects at the Office of Economic Opportunity 

Authors: Robert N. Grosse, James G. Abert, and George Lady 

UR-047 Health Programs 

Author: William W. Walton 

UR-051 Education Programs 

Authors: Bonnie R. Cohen and Ann H. Yonkers 

UR-054 The Feasibility of Benefit-Cost Analysis for Manpower Programs 
Authors: Harry R. Woltman and William W. Walton 

UR-062 Economics of Poverty 

Author: James L. Hedrick 

All documents were prepared under the general direction of Milton Margolis, 
Project Director. These documents have been reviewed by the General Account- 
ing Office, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Where appropriate, the comments 
from these agencies have either been incorporated in the text or replied to in a 
supplement integral to the report. 

A number of persons, both within and outside of RMC, contributed importantly 
to the results of this study. Among the outside consultants were Pat Don Vito; 
Steven Messner, School of Business Administration, University of Connecticut; 
and Henry Aaron, Department of Economics, University of Maryland. 
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Other members of the RMC staff made vital contributions to these documents: 
Mary Ellen Angell, Robert Crosby, KenR. Gramzai, Girdharilal Gupta, Margaret 
Houy, Steven Lebowitz, Arturo Madero, Susan Morris (on Status and Prospects 
at the Office of Economic Opportunity [UR -0601), Yung Whee Rhee , and Phyllis 
Sanders. 

Charles Lerner reviewed all documents, made numerous suggestions for 
reorganization, and contributed original material. All documents were edited 
and produced under the direction of K. M. Olmert. 
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SUMMARY 



This report deals with evaluating the major anti-poverty educational programs by 
comparing those operated by OEO with those programs in HEW that affect a similar 
target population. 

• A comparison of OEO* s Head Start with HEW’ s Title I preschool programs 

indicates the following: 

(1) Head Start concentrates to a greater extent than Title I preschool on 
serving the educational needs of children from low-income homes — 
that is, Title I funds at the local level are spent on programs that 
enroll a lower percent of the poor. 

(2) Over three fourths of Head Start participants seem to be receiving 
initial medical and dental examinations; whether this is true of Title I 
children cannot be determined from available data. 

(3) Head Start classes are approximately half the size of Title I preschool 
classes and involve a larger number of operating personnel per class. 

(4) Head Start incorporates a variety of preschool services and is more 
costly per participant and per class than Title I. 

(5) Analysis of information on parent involvement indicates that this is an 
important component of both programs, but that Head Start has involved 
a greater percentage of parents in a variety of roles than Title I funded 
preschool programs. 

• A comparison of OEO and HEW Adult Basic Education programs reveals the 

following: 

(1) There is a similarity in age, sex, and income among HEW and OEO 
enrollee populations and a dissimilarity of program design, coots, 
and enrollee post-prpgram performance. 

(2) The per-participant costs of the OEO ABE program are approximately 
three times greater than those for HEW; and the percentage of partici- 
pants going on to jobs and vocational or pre- vocational training is about 
two and one half times higher (21 percent as opposed to 8 percent) in 
the HEW ABE program. 
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(3) These differences in costs and enrollee performance seem to result 
from differences in program structure: In general, the CEO ABE 
program is integrated with other job-oriented programs, is full- 
time, and the enrollees receive a stipend. These factors combine 
to make OEO's program more expensive and more employment- 
oriented than HEW's program. 

• The effectiveness of Upward Bound and its costs and benefits were evaluated 

with the following results: 

(1) Most students selected for the Upward Bound program appear to be 
underachievers who meet income qualifications, but more accurate 
data on enrollee family income are needed before conclusive state- 
ments can be made about the eligibility of program participants. 

(2) There are few indicators of program success in preparing Upward 
Bound participants for college, but the college admission rate among 
enrollees is 300 percent higher than that of their older siblings and 
double the 1967 national average. In addition, the college retention 
rates among enrollees are higher than or approximate the rates for 
the general college population. 

(3) Assuming discount rates of 5, 7.5, and 10 percent, benefit-cost ratios 
of 4.8, 3.4, and 2.6, respectively, were developed for the Upward 
Bound program. While the limitations of using a benefit-cost ratio 

to evaluate a program like Upward Bound are pointed out, the ratios 
nevertheless suggest that the program ranks as one of the more 
successful anti-poverty efforts, and that, in any event, the program 
is preferable to the transfer-payment alternative. 
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A COMPARISON OF HEAD START AND ESEA TITLE I 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 



This chapter compares certain aspects of the Head Start program funded by 
OEO with those of a sample of preschool programs funded under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). 

This comparison was undertaken because of the difficulty of directly assess- 
ing the contribution of Head Start to the overall war-on-poverty effort. Head Start, 
although not exclusively an education program, does relate to children and, thus, 
has a payoff that is expected much farther in the future than other war-on-poverty 
programs; a sizable gap exists between the operation of the program and a time 
when measurement of its impact upon earning capacity is possible. In a program 
such as Head Start, it is not possible to make any identification between career 
success and program participation, since a wait of 14 or 15 years is probably 
needed to evaluate the program in this manner. Furthermore, the comparison 
of Head Start with other educational programs is bound to make Head Start look 
unattractive since current discounting procedures tend to depress the value of 
earnings the farther in the future they are expected to be acquired. 

Although the lack of systematic assessment of preschool programs funded 
under Title I ESEA makes any substantive comparison between Head Start and 
preschool Title I difficult, it was possible to compare the following characteris- 
tics of the programs: the resource inputs, certain participant characteristics, 
and some output measures — namely the delivery of medical and dental services 
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and parent involvement. This comparison only refers to preschool programs funded 
fey ESEA Title I. Title I allocations are for programs serving elementary and secondary 
school children. Further, the amounts feeing spent for such programs are often more 
limited (per child) than those of Head Start. 



THE COMPARISON 



Because of time and resource constraints in conjunction with limited data, it 
was decided that the analysis would concentrate on the following issues: 

• The income level of program participants . (See Appendices A 
and B for a discussion of Head Start and Title I target populations. ) 

• The delivery of medical and dental services . An important 
component of Head Start’s comprehensive approach to the 
problems of the poor child is the provision of health services 
(see Appendix A). Because of this importance, interprogram 
comparison information was needed to differentiate sample 
Title I preschool programs from Head Start in regard to pro- 
viding these services. 

• The degree of parental involvement. Actively involving parents 
in the operation of the Head Start center is basic to the entire 
Head Start approach (see Appendix D). 



Data for measuring the impact of Head Start and Title I preschool programs on 
learning readiness were unavailable in any usable form at the local level (see 
Appendices A and B). Consequently, comparison of the relative effectiveness of 
the two programs along this dimension could only fee carried out somewhat in- 
directly based upon the following: 



• student-class ratio; 

• comparative measures of program cost — 

• expenditures per participant quarter, 

• program cost per class, and 

• program cost per teacher; 

• measures of personnel services provided in each program — 

« teacher aides per class, 

• paid nonprofessionals per class, 
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• number of volunteers per class, and 

• percent of teachers with kindergarten experience. 

Because too little comparative information was available at the national level, 
the General Accounting Office undertook a limited survey of 39 Title I program 
administrators and sponsored a client-interview survey in 14 cities of 128 parents 
whose children participated in Title I preschool programs. In addition, some Title I 
information was available from OEO’s CAP MIS. Considerable information of some- 
what limited reliability was available from the CAP MS on Head Start programs. 
Additional Information on the extent of parental involvement in the Head Start pro- 
gram was collected from 80 Head Start administrators. Unless otherwise specified, 
Head Start data refer to the Head Start Full Year, Full Day Program. 

Because the objective of this study was to compare Head Start with preschool 
Title I programs, information was collected on the extent of similarity between 
these two programs. However, no specific operating guidelines are issued for 
Title I programs; and a community that is operating a Title I funded preschool 
program may or may not follow the Head Start model as it sees fit. Thus, in the 
following analysis, Title I preschool programs cannot be criticized for the extent 
to which they differ from those of Head Start. The objective is rather to examine 
the full extent of these differences and their impact on the cost and effectiveness of 
preschool programs. 

INCOME LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS 

Justification of Measure 

The income -eligibility requirement, established nationally and applied to all 
Head Start programs, reflects the original concept of the program as one designed 
to offer the benefits of a comprehensive preschool experience to children of low- 
income families (see Appendix A). Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is also directed to the "Special educational needs of low-income children’’; 1 
however, the criteria for participant eligibility are primarily residence in an eligible 
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neighborhood and attendance at an eligible school. Therefore, at the neighbor- 
hood level the participation criteria shift from the "economically disadvantaged" 
to the "educationally disadvantaged. " No requirement exists for a participant at 
the local level to prove financial eligibility (see Appendix B). A significant por- 
tion of Title I funds are allocated at the national level based on the number of 
schoolage children within the state from families with annual incomes of $2,000 
or less based on the 1960 census figures. Head Start, on the other hand, sets 
explicit income criteria for participation in the program, as shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 

OEO POVERTY GUIDELINES FOR FY 1968 a 



Family Size 


Nonfarm Income 


Farm Income 


1 


$1,600 


$1,100 


2 


2,000 


1,400 


3 


2,500 


1 ,700 


4 


3,200 


2,200 


5 


3,800 


2,600 


6 


4,200 


3,000 


7 


4,700 


3,300 


8 


5,300 


3,700 


9 


5,800 


4,000 


10 


6,300 


4,400 | 


11 


6,800 


4,700 


12 


7,300 


5,100 


13 


7,800 


5,400 | 



a. The OEO Poverty Guidelines for 1968 are used by local Head Start pro- 
gram administrators as eligibility criteria. This definition of poverty is 
used to ensure that 90 percent of the program participants come from 
economically disadvantaged homes. 

Since — at the national level at least — both programs emphasize the special educa- 
tional needs of low-income children, data were collected to assess the income 
characteristics of participants. Data were available on a large Head Start pop- 
ulation (approximately 100,000 children) from the reporting Community Action 
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Agencies. Title I data, on the other hand, were collected from a very limited 
sample of 128 parents. Furthermore, the reliability of these data on Title I par- 
ticipant income is somewhat questionable since individuals reporting their own 
income in personal interviews may tend to misstate the amount of income. 

Discussion 

From Tables 2 and 3, it appears that local Head Start administrators have 
stayed well within the income constraints established by OEO for program eligi- 
bility. For instance, the national average indicates that in only one program (the 
Summer Program) more than 10 percent of program participants are above the 
poverty line. Further, the participants seldom fall just below the poverty line; 
in fact, many are from families with incomes $1,500 or more below the line. 

Thus it appears that the program— at the very least— can be considered success- 
ful in reaching economically disadvantaged children. 

The very limited data on Title I, on the other hand, indicate that, of the 128 
parents interviewed in 14 cities, 36 percent of the interviewees responding had 
incomes above $6,000 a year; 92 percent of the interviewees had incomes above 
$2,000 per year. This is of course a small sample and each person’s evidence on 
his own income tends to be optimistic. However, national figures available from 
CAP MIS data also suggest that the percentage of poor in participating Title I 
schools is below 50 percent. (This says nothing about the income level of specific 
program participants within a participating school. Furthermore, it is unclear 
from the CAP MIS form what definition of poverty is to be used by those filling in 
the form. It is not specified whether the OEO definition of poverty or the Title I 
criteria are to be used. ) 



Table 2 



HEAD START PARTICIPANTS: 
PERCENT ABOVE OR BELOW POVERTY LINE 





Above 


Below 




$1~$499 


$500-$l,499 a 


$1,500 or More 


Nursery 


7.0 


28 


26 


39 


Full Year 


8.7 


31 


29 


31 


Summer 


10.8 


30 


33 


26 



a. Median income falls within this category. 

Source: Evaluations of the War on Pove rty: Analysis of CAP MIS Data, 
RMC Report UR-046, I, 116. 



Table 3 

HEAD START: PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS 
BELOW THE POVERTY LINE BY REGION 



North- 
east , 


Mid- 

Atlantic 


South- 

east 


Great 

Lakes 


South- 

west 


North 

Central 


Western 


National 


86 


91 


90 


89 


92 


93 


96 


OO 



Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Ana lysis of CAP MIS Data, 
RMC Report UR-046, I, 109. 



Table 4 



TITLE I ESEA PAR" CIPANT INCOME LEVELS 
Percent Distrib; tion of Title I Families 





Welfare 


Family income Levels a 


Recipients 


Non- 

R-. ’pients 


No 

Response 


Below 

2,000 


2,000- 

3,000 


3,001- 

5,000 


j 5,000- 
10,000 


Above 
10,000 ! 


28 ; 


65 


7 


8 


21 


35 


! 33 


3 



a. This distribution is based on the 75 percent of the 128 who responded to the 
questionnaire. 

Source: TransCentury interviews with 128 parents of preschool Title I participants. 
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However, the findings from the CAP M/S and the Trans Century survey do, to 
some extent, substantiate each other. Both indicate that a more thorough analysis 
of the Title I preschool program participant characteristics is warranted, since the 
information available indicates that those benefiting from the program in consider- 
able measure are not low-income children— at least relative to the Head Start 
program. It may be that the explicit and continuing intent of Congress is that 
Title I programs be directed solely to educationally disadvantaged children without 
regard to income restraints, in which case no maximum or minimum percent of 
the children involved need be from low-income homes. If this is, in fact, the 
thrust of the Congressional will, it should be clarified in the light of more exten- 
sive information on those children currently in the program. 

MEDICAL AND DENTAL SERVICES RECEIVED BY PARTICIPANTS 

Justification of Measure 

A major component of the Head Start program is its provision for medical and 
dental services. Aimed at providing otherwise unavailable services for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, an objective of the Head Start program is to provide 
medical and dental examinations for all program participants, to diagnose any 
problems, and to treat diagnosed medical and dental problems. Head Start and 
Title I program data were examined to assess the extent to which both programs 
were providing these services. 

Because there are no explicit guidelines for localities running preschool programs 
under Title I funds, they may or may not provide medical and dental services as 
they deem necessary. Information was collected from parent interviews on Title I 
preschool programs to tentatively assess the extent to which localities have opted 
for providing these services. These data reflect only parental knowledge of the 
provision of services and thus may be unreliable, for a child may have received 
examinations without the parent’s knowledge, or an examination received may not 
be part of the Title I program service. 
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Discussion 



The quarterly statistics on medical examinations for Head Start partici- 
pants show that 50 percent of the children are receiving initial medical examina- 
tions. However, when this quarterly figure is projected to a yearly rate appropriate 
to the Head Start full-year program, it appears that essentially all Head Start 
participants are receiving initial medical examinations. (For the derivation of 
this conclusion, see RMC Report UR-046, Analysis of CAP MIS Data . ) Moreover, 
of those being examined, 30 percent required additional treatment. Finally, 74 percent 
of those needing treatment received medical follow-up during the quarter in question. 

Information on dental services projected from the 39 percent examined per 
quarter to the yearly rate likewise indicates that all Head Start participants are 
being examined. The percentage of those needing dental treatment (60 percent) 
is higher than the comparable medical percentage of 36 percent, while the per- 
centage of those receiving needed treatment (63 percent) is lower than the com- 
parable medical figure (74 percent). This suggests either that dental services 
are provided less adequately than medical services or that the time between the 
establishment of need and the provision of service is somewhat longer for dental 
services. 

Title I data show 74 percent of the participants receiving initial medical exams 
and 57 percent of the participants receiving dental examinations. As with the Head 
Start participant statistics, the percent in need of dental aid (21 percent) is higher 
•than the comparable percent (11 percent) for those diagnosed as needing medical 
services. That is, of the children examined, both in Head Start and in Title I pro- 
grams, a higher percent are in need of denial treatment than are in need of medical 
treatment. While Head Start indicates that a smaller percent are receiving dental 
treatment than are receiving medical treatment, Title I data show that a slightly larger 
percent of children are receiving dental treatment (38 percent) than are receiving the 
medical treatment (35 percent) although the small number of interviewees and the 
limited reliability of their responses lessens the significance of the findings. 
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Comparisons of Head Start and Title I preschool percentages— such as shown 
in Table 5— are limited at best, because the Head Start data deal with Community 
Action Agencies, each one representing programs enrolling a number of children, 
while the Title I information comes from 128 Title I parents. However, the 
comparison of these findings points to areas where further investigation is re- 
quired. It appears that Title I preschool programs are providing some medical 
and dental care. Further knowledge of the extent to wl ich care is being provided 
and the cost in the case of both these programs would be useful in assessing the 
most efficient means of delivering such services to preschoolers. 

Detailed data on the costs of providing medical and dental services were not 
generally available for either program, even though a consistent way to develop 
these costs for all medical and dental services should eventually be required. 

The following information on program operation is especially needed: 

• the experienced costs of providing medical and dental services to Head 
Start and Title I participants , 

• the unit and per capita costs for specific services and alternative means 
of providing similar services, and 

• cost and performance data relevant to Title I and Head Start health 
programs, provided on a periodic basis. 

STUDENT-CLASS RATIO 

Justification of Measure 

The student-class ratios presented in Table 6, the average numbers of 
students per class, are meant to indicate the size of the unit to which the pre- 
school services are directed. Although a more significant parameter would have 
been teacher-student ratio, it could not be computed from available CAP MIS 
data. 

Discussion 

The data indicate a substantially higher student-class ratio for Title I than 
for Head Start; Head Start has an average class size of 17, while for Title I it 
is 31. 
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HEAD START AND TITLE I ESEA MEDICAL AND DENTAL SERVICES 
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The Head Start guidelines suggest a staffing ratio of one teacher for 15 to 20 
preschool children. Thus our analysis indicates that the program is conforming 
in a large part at the local level to the national guidelines. Further, the regional 
breakdowns of class size also follow the guidelines. 

There are no nationally issued guidelines for class size for preschool programs 
funded under Title I. However, in light of the cost of maintaining smaller classes 
in the Head Start program, rigorous study of the impact of class size upon the ef- 
fectiveness of preschool education would certainly seem called for and should be 
of considerable interest to the future planning of both programs. 

MEASURES OF PROGRAM COST 

This section presents three comparative measures of program cost for both 
Title I funded preschool programs and Head Start. The costs displayed and ana- 
lyzed are (1) program cost per class per quarter, (2) expenditures per participant 
per quarter, and (3) program cost per teacher. Each of these indices is a conglom- 
erate of recurring and nonrecurring cost elements reported in a given quarter and is, 
therefore, of limited usefulness since it is not representative of a common base. 

Each measure of program cost is presented separately, with general concluding 
comments appearing at the end of the section. 

Justification of Measures 

Program Cost Per Class 

Table 7 presents program costs on a per-class basis for both Head Start and 
Title I funded preschool programs. The cost per class was derived by dividing 
the expenditures reported for the quarter by the number of classes conducted during 
that quarter. It should be noted that these costs do not represent only class-related 
costs, they include all costs incurred by the projects on a per-class basis. 

Cost Per Participant Per Quarter 

Cost per Participant, Table 8, is used as a proximate indicator of the cost of 
providing the full range of preschool services to program participants. The cost 
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Table 7 






National 


Urban 


| Rural 


Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


80 


69 


149' 


Mean Head Start 
Cost, dollars 


6,162 


5,788 


5,989 


Mean Title I Cost, 
dollars 


3,978 


1,420 


2,601 


Number of Title I Ad- 
ministrator Agencies 
Reporting 


6 


7 


13 



Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Analysis of CAP 
MIS Data, RMC Report UR-046, II, 20, 94. 
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Table 8 



EXPENDITURES PER PARTICIPANT PER QUARTER* 1 





National Totals j 




Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


115 j 


84 


199 


Mean Head Start Cost, 
dollars 


338 


356 


344 


Mean Title I Cost, dollars 


179 


68 


116 


Number of Title I Ad- 
ministrators Reporting 


6 


! 8. | 


14 



a. One program for New York City was deleted from 
the file because it reported an extremely high ex- 
penditure related to its program activity. On a 
per participant basis, the expenditures for this 
program were $1,683. 

Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty: Analysis 
of CAP MIS Data. RMC Report UR-046, II, 
13, 90. 
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per participant for both programs was derived by dividing the total quarterly ex- 
penditure reported by the number of program participants. 

program Cost Per Teach er 

Table 9 presents costs calculated on the basis of an input— the preschool 
teacher. Since bringing disadvantaged children before teachers can be viewed as 
the operating objective, program costs developed on a per-teacher basis reflect 
the total program cost implication of providing these services. The costs were 
developed by dividing the total expenditures reported for the quarter by the num- 
ber of teachers reported. It should be noted that these costs do not represent 
only teachers' salaries and other costs directly related to teaching, but include 
the total costs incurred by the projects expressed on a per-teaclier basis. 

General Conclusions 



The average national costs of Title I, whether expressed as Program Cost 
per Class, Expenditures per Participant per Quarter, or Program Cost per 
Teacher, seem to be consistently below those of Headstart. However, the decision- 
making significance of this difference cannot be understood without an investigation 
into the typical services provided by preschool programs funded under ESEA Title 
I. The higher costs for Head Start may simply reflect that program's greater 
range of services. Furthermore, since Title I programs are run through the 
local school system (see Appendix B), as compared with Head Start, which is 
outside the regular school system, the costs may not reflect the full costs of 
Title I preschool centers. The public school system may contribute facilities, 
personnel, or public-health services to the local Title I programs; these costs 
may not be reflected in costs reported here. Further, there may be economies 

of scale associated with Title I programs because they are part of the operating 
school system. 

However, to the extent that the two programs can be determined to be pro- 
viding similar services, comparative studies of the efficiency and effectiveness 
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Table 9 

PROGRAM COST PER TEACHER PER QUARTER 





National Totals 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


75 


67 


142 


Head Start Mean Cost, 
dollars 


5,773 


5,648 


5,715 


Title I Mean Cost, dollars 


1,734 


5,452 


3,469 


Number of Title I 
Reporting 


7 


8 


15 



Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Analysis 
of CAP MIS Data , RMC Report UR-046, II, 
16, 91. 



of these nationally funded preschool programs would be highly desirable b\t un- 
doubtedly require more extensive, reliable data bases before really meaningful 
conclusions can be derived. 



PERSONNEL PROVIDED PER CLASS 

The following measures, computed on data available from the CAP MIS, con- 
cern the personnel associated with a preschool class. Three measures— Number 
of Volunteers per Class, Paid Nonprofessionals per Class, and Teachers’ Aides 
per Class — indicate the comparative concentration of services provided to the 
classes in the respective programs, while the final measure, Percent of Teachers 
with Kindergarten Experience, is hypothesized to be an approximate indicator of 



teacher quality. 



Number of Volunteers Per Class 



Justification of Measure 



One of the objectives of both Head Start and Title I preschool programs is to 
Involve parents and community residents (see Appendices A and B». A measure of 
involvement is taken to be the average number of volunteers per class. Based on 
CAP MIS data, the figure is computed by dividing the total number of volunteers 
by the total number of classes. Table 10 presents data on the number of volunteers 

per class. 



Discussion 

The national figure shows Title I to have a higher average number of volun- 
teers per class than Head Start. However, the national mean is weighted by the 
urban figures for volunteers per class, which show Title I with 3.6 volunteers 
per class, a higher figure than Head Start’s two per class. Figures from rural 
areas show Title I to have fewer volunteers per class than Head Start. This con 
elusion, however, should be examined in conjunction with data collected through 
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Table 10 

NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS PER CLASS 





1 

National Totals ' 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


60 


48 


108 


Head Start Mean 
Volunteer 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


Title I Mean Volunteer 


3.6 


1.0 


2.5 


Number of Title I CAAs 
Reporting 


10 


7 


17 



Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Analysis of 
CAP MIS Data, RMC Report UR-046, II, 64, 98 
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GMM 



questionnaire contacts with Head Start and Title I administrators, which suggest 
that Head Start emphasizes volunteer recruitment to a greater degree than does 
Title I and involves more parent volunteers than does Title I. Further investiga- 
tion into the involvement of volunteers is suggested in light of the inexact infor- 
mation currently available. For the overall view of personnel services offered 
by the programs, the information on volunteers should be reviewed in conjunction 
with the information on paid nonprofessionals per class, teacher aides per class, and 
the percent of teachers with kindergarten experience appearing in subsequent 
paragraphs. 

Teachers’ Aides Per Class 

Justification of Measure 

The number of teachers’ aides per class is taken as a proximate measure of 
the direct personnel services being provided to the participants in the classrooms. 
The measure, based on CAP MIS figures, was calculated by dividing the total 
number of teachers’ aides by the total number of classes in a center. Table li 
presents data on the average number of teachers’ aides per class. 

Discussion 



CAP MIS national and regional data indicate that Head Start uses a higher num- 
ber of teachers' aides per class. The students-per-class data also show the Head 
Start classes to be substantially smaller than Title I preschool classes. Further, 
the section on parent participation suggests that of the teachers' aides hired. Head 
Start employs a higher percentage of parents than does Title I. 

Thus, both the CAP MIS and the questionnaire data suggest that Head Start is 
involving more teachers' aides per class, to work with smaller classes, and that 
more parents are aides in Head Start than in Title I. The figures suggest that 
teachers' aides are important to both programs, and an investigation into the 
relative performance versus cost of this position would be valuable. 
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Table 11 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF TEACHERS’ AIDES PER CLASS 





National Totals 


Urban 


Rural 


I Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


82 


67 


149 


Head Start Mean 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


Title I Mean 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


Number of Title I 
CAAs Reporting 


10 


8 


18 



Source : Evaluations of the War on Poverty ; Analysis 
of CAP MIS Data , RMC Report UR-046, H, 
56, 104. 



Paid Nonprofessionals Per Class 
Justification of Measure 



The number of paid nonprofessional staff members per class was computed 
to provide a proximate measure of the involvement of local communities in the 
daily operations of a Head Start program or a preschool Title I program. One of 
the overriding objectives for the Head Start program is the employment of the 
indigent residents. Thus, measuring the number of paid nonprofessional staff mem- 
bers per class assesses the extent to which Head Start is employing members of the 
target population, the objective being to provide vocations for those Head Start 
employs and to provide support to the professional staff. 

The measure is derived by dividing the reported number of paid nonprofes- 
sionals by the number of classes reported in the center. The same measure was 
applied to Title I preschool data simply to assess whether this objective could be 
perceived to be operating in these programs. It is assumed that paid nonprofes- 
sionals are members of the target population. Table 12 presents data on the average 
number of paid nonprofessionals per class. 

Discussion 

Head Start data indicate that the program has had significant success in em- 
ploying paid nonprofessionals in program operation. Table 12 figures seem 
to indicate that Head Start is conforming consistently to its guidelines of two 
teacher aides per class. Title I preschool programs, on the other hand, seem to 
be operating without emphasis on the support of nonprofessionals in daily program 
operations. A comparison of the kinds of jobs performed by nonprofessionals in 
Head Start with those performed in Title I programs would be of considerable 
interest. It may show, for example, that under Title I the same tasks are per- 
formed by professionals at higher salaries, or on the other hand that Head Start 
is providing more services. 
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Table 12 





National Totals 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


83.0 


62. 0 


145. 0 


Head Start Mean 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


Title I Mean 


! i.o 


0. 5 


0.7 


Number of Title I 
CAAs Reporting 


10. 0 


8. 0 


18.0 : 



Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Analysis of 
CAP MIS Data, RMC Report UR-046, II, 60, 100. 



Percent of Teachers With Kindergarten Experience 



Justification of Measure 

The CAP MIS system reports the number of teachers with previous kinder- 
garten experience— a readily available measure that indicates, at least to the extent 
that experienced teachers can be assumed to be better teachers, the quality of teach- 
ing available in the two programs. Table 13 presents the percent of teachers with 
kindergarten experience. 

Discussion 

The summary CAP MIS data make it appear that Title I employs a higher per- 
cent of teachers with previous kindergarten experience than does Head Start. This 
variation should be considered in light of the fact that Title I is administered through 
the public school systems while Head Start is not. If it is hypothesized that previous 
experience is an indication of the quality of teaching being provided to participants, 
further investigation should be done on the methods of recruiting a greater number of 
experienced teachers into the Head Start program, as well as on the extent to which 
this can be accomplished best, perhaps through program affiliation with the local 
school system. This investigation should be preceded by further examination of the 
teaching effectiveness of teachers with no experience, teachers with kindergarten 
experience, and teachers with other kinds of teaching experience. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION 

Justification of Measure 

There are several roles open to parents: as members of advisory boards; as 
volunteers in the program; and as paid aides. The nonprofessional aide— a position 
that has been called a critical and unique part of Head Start centers — is used to pro- 
vice individualized attention to the preschooler and, what may be just as important, 
to involve the parent in community affairs. 
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Table 13 





National Totals 


Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Number of Head Start 
CAAs Reporting 


72 


57 


129 


Mean Head Start Percent 


39 


40 


39 


Mean Title I Percent 


57 


55 


56 


Number of Title I CAAs 
Reporting 


9 


8 


17 



Source: Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Analysis 
of CAP MIS Data , RMC Report UR-046, H, 
45, 96. 



To evaluate the degree to which parents are in fact involved in the Title I pre- 
school and Head Start programs, data were collected through a questionnaire sent 
to a sample of CAAs and local Title I administrators. The Head Start sample involves 
80 CAAs; the Title I sample, 36 programs. The questionnaire has three quantitative 
components. The first is the percent of nonprofessional aides who were parents, and 
whether or not this percentage was more or less than the previous year. If change 
was indicated, the centers were asked to explain why. The responses to this open- 
ended question are found in the narrative discussion following the analysis of the 
objective portion of the questionnaire. The second group of questions concerned 
the percent of parent volunteers. The third component dealt with parent participation 
on advisory boards and with an additional question concerning the variety of decisions 
made by the boards. 



Discussion 



Objective Portions of the Questionnaire 

Tables 14, 15, and 16 indicate that a higher average percent of parents are 
involved in Head Start in all three capacities— as volunteers, paid aides, and advisory- 
board members — than in Title L The higher percentages within both programs for 
parent volunteer participation, as compared with paid parent aides, suggest that the 
weight of parent involvement in the programs lies with the volunteer rather than the 
paid positions. 

Findings on parent involvement on advisory boards, Table 16, indicate that in Head 
Start, the majority of parent board members do actively participate on the boards. The 
Head Start percentage indicates that, as suggested in the CEO guidelines, over 50 percent 
of the advisory-board members are parents. Title I, however, fell below the 50- 
percent line in FY 68. Coupled with the low percentage of advisory boards with 
monthly or regular meetings and the high percentage of inactive boards, the degree 
of parent involvement in the decision-making aspect of Title I becomes less than 
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a. All data pertain to comparisons between FY 67 and FY 68. 

Source: Questionnaire responses from 80 Head Star Community Action, Agencies and 36 Title I Community Action 
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Source: Questionnaire responses from 80 Head Start Community Action 
Agencies and 36 Title I Community Action Agencies. 



the 46-percent mean suggests. The recent directive, shown in Appendix C, setting 
a 50-percent parent membership minimum and specifying duties of the advisory 
boards, could significantly alter the situation. The effect of this recently issued 
directive should be investigated. The predominance of monthly advisory-board 
meetings within Head Start is not surprising in view of the OEO recommendation. 

Narrative Responses to the Questionnaire 

While the number of parents involved in the programs could be reported quan- 
titatively, the reasons for the involvement and the explanation of the trends in 
participation were more readily investigated in narrative responses. The following 
discussion treats the responses to the three question areas — paid parent aides, 
parent volunteers, and parent advisory-board membership. 

Paid Parent Aides and Volunteers . In offering explanations for either a high 
or a low percentage of paid parent aides within a Head Start center, the responses 
suggest that community-center relations are the controlling variables. The most 
common reason for a low percent of parent aides and parent volunteer aides, implying 
a favorable situation, is that former Head Start parents remain employed as aides 
after their children have graduated, disqualifying them as Head Start parents. Cen- 
ters citing a decrease in the number of parent aides between FY 67 and FY 68 fre- 
quently offer this explanation. 

A second reason for a low percentage of parent aides, both volunteer and paid, 
which could be said to reflect favorably on the community's economic situation, is 
the unavailability of parents for center work due to employment elsewhere. 

Reflecting a more negative family and community situation are the employment 

* 

barriers of heavy home duties, i. e. , the case of small children or poor transporta- 
tion facilities to the center. Moreover, the salary for paid aide work was often 
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cited as inadequate compensation for baby-sitting and transportation costs incurred 
by the parent. The meaning of poor transportation facilities is unclear, because 
the centers are supposedly located within the target community. If the transpor- 
tation facilities are inadequate for parents coming to the Head Start center, there 
certainly would seem to be some question as to the adequacy of transportation 
arrangements for their children. A possible explanation for this apparent paradox 
is suggested by the practice of a certain center that hired parents from centers 
outside their neighborhood to avoid having parents and children at the same Head 
Start location. 

However, the Head Start personnel also indicated explicit policy reasons for 
not hiring parents. They often report that qualified parents are few in number 
and those who are qualified have been hired; that many parents are physically 
and psychologically unemployable as aides; and that the parent, if hired, would 
increase family income in excess of the OEO guidelines and, thus, disqualify the 
child from participation in the program. 

Specific examples of Head Start center situations indicate some of the 
problems confronted. Milwaukee and Los Angeles emphasized that the trained, 
professional teachers have been reluctant until very recently to have parents in 
the classroom. In a smaller urban area, one director specifically stated that it 
was his Day Care Center's policy not to hire parents of the participating children. 
One center reported that a minimum number of parent aides were employed to 
maintain staff continuity, because it was found that parents tended to leave as their 
children graduated from the program. Similarly, Chicago emphasized the large 
turnover rate among parents. 

A number of smaller Head Start centers reported that when the program 
began, paid and volunteer aides were specifically trained for the positions. Since 
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these aides have remained with the program, no vacancies are opened for parents 
to fill. In explaining why a large percentage of the original aides were not parents, 
most centers indicated that the OEO provision for hiring parents was not applicable 
at the program's inception. 

The relative newness of a local Head Start program also affected the percent- 
age of parent aides, both paid and volunteer, for new programs found it difficult to 
recruit parents, while older programs more frequently reported increased parent 
participation. More established programs report that professional teachers and 
center personnel, through experience, had grown to recognize the potential value 
of parent aid. Moreover, with experience, they have learned how to use parents, 
both paid and volunteer, more effectively. Increased center experience and 
greater parent familiarity with the center were the two major causes of an in- 
crease in parent participation between FY 67 and FY 68. Most centers emphasized 
that even though the aides were not Head Start parents, they were members of the 
target community. 

Turning to the Head Start centers reporting a high level of parent involvement, 
the most consistently cited explanation for the high percent was compliance with 
the 1967 OEO guideline . In paid positions, compliance varied from giving parents 
first priority in hiring, to the policy of hiring only parents as aides. Few centers 
attributed high parental interest as the sole cause of increased participation. A 
majority of the centers reporting an increase cite the 1967 OEO guideline as the 
basis of their policy to give parents hiring priority, to hire at least 50 percent 
parents, or to hire only parents in FY 68. An expanded program or a budget in- 
crease also explained a large number of reported increases in parent employment. 
Those centers that reported the percentage to be the same as the previous year 
reported that the number of aides was adequate, that no more parents were avail- 
able for employment, either voluntary or paid, or that the budget would not allow 
an increase in paid aides. 
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As previously indicated, the number of Title I funded preschool program 
administrators responding to the questionnaire is less than that of Head Start. 
However, the information obtained suggests that similar situations exist in Title I 
and Head Start centers. Centers reporting a low percentage of paid and volun- 
teer parent aides cite the barriers of heavy home duties for mothers, transpor- 
tation problems to the centers, and inadequate remuneration. A low number of 
parent aides was explained as also resulting from the sparsity of qualified parents 
and the limitations of funding. 

Among the Title I centers that reported a high percentage of parent aides, 
both volunteer and paid, a number cited the newly issued OE guidelines as an 
impetus to recruiting parents. However, a sizable number of centers noted 
either the increased recognition of the usefulness of aides or the expansion of a 
successful program as forces behind a higher rate of parent aides. For example, 
New York City encouraged as much parent participation as possible; they felt 
that parents know the needs of the children better than others . Denver, on the 
other hand, called it good politics to hire parents. 

Advisory-Board Participation . The third area of significant parent partici- 
pation in the operation of local preschool programs is that of advisory-board 
membership. Both Title I and Head Start have suggested that 50 percent of the 
members of these boards be parents, and national guidelines have outlined 
advisory-board functions. The narrative portion of the questionnaire suggests 
problems and limitations facing various boards. 

The responsibility allocated to an advisory board is planning programs and 
evaluating program operations. This involves the review of existing curriculum 
and the revision of existing programs for the staff as well as the children and 
parents. For example, the Detroit Advisory Board formed training classes for 
the teaching staff, and Los Angeles organized parent workshops based on the 
recommendation of their Head Start advisory boards. 
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A large number of advisory councils also outline hiring policies and aid in 
recruiting volunteers. Interpreting the work of the agency to the community is 
a common publio-relations duty of the board. Accompanying this duty is often the 
job of designating better use of community resources. Most of the Head Start 
boards assume some degree of fiscal responsibility, varying from budget design 
to budget approval. A number of centers indicated that it was the board’s re- 
sponsibility to adjust the local Head Start program to accommodate budget cuts 
or budget reallocations. 

A number of boards indicated extensive efforts to organize educational parent 
activities, to conduct parent discussions on parent-child relationships and re- 
sponsibilities, and to involve large numbers of parents in field trips. East 
Orange, New Jersey, in particular, emphasized an extensive parent education 
program. The program, for example, arranged to take parents on field trips 
prior to the children’s trips, so that parents could more effectively discuss the 
children's experiences with them. 

Some of the more unusual board duties included deciding on Head Start loca- 
tions, as was done in San Diego, or working with the Model Cities task force and 
the Cities’ mental health project, as was done in Seattle. 

The major distinction between the boards is the power to implement changes, 
as compared with simply recommending changes. Most of the boards confine their 
activities to those outlined in the OEO guidelines, serving in an advisory capacity. 

In composition, the boards vary from being solely composed of parents of 
Head Start participants to having a mixed parent-professional-community member- 
ship. As indicated earlier, the average composition is 50 percent parent mem- 
bers and 50 percent community or professional members, which is in accord with 

# 

the OEO guidelines. 

Title I advisory boards were fewer in number and met less predictably (see 
Table 17). Whereas the majority Pf Head Start boards met monthly, 10 out of 24, 
or less than half, of the Title I boards meet monthly. 
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As with the Head Start boards, the Title I advisory boards are diversi- 
fied in their duties. Every board, however, listed evaluating the program and 
proposing changes as one of its primary functions. Some of the boards are entirely 
advisory, referring their recommendations to higher authorities for implementa- 
tion, while others have the power to instigate the changes themselves. Even among 
large metropolitan centers, the degree of decision-making power exercised by 
the board differs. Los Angeles described its board as strictly advisory — advising 
on program and priorities and giving community viewpoints were its primary 
duties. Chicago, on the other hand, allocated the duties of implementing cur- 
riculum, organizing parent and parent -pupil programs, and resolving related 
community problems to its board. 

Planning parent activities and recruiting volunteers are common concerns for 
a majority of the Title I boards, particularly those that meet monthly or regularly. 
A number of the Title I boards were responsible for selecting participants, es- 
tablishing personnel criteria, and reviewing budgetary matters. 

Conclusions 

Some tentative conclusions can be drawn from these data. Generally, 

Head Start does meet the 50-percent parent-involvement level recommended 
in the OEO guidelines. Moreover, as indicated throughout the narrative 
responses, the OEO guidelines were the impetus behind the parent recruit- 
ment. The expanded recruitment, in turn, seems to have been facilitated by 
the target communities' increased familiarity with the program along with an 
increased awareness of the potential role of parents on the part of the center. 

Parent participation on Head Start advisory boards appears to be active and 
meaningful. The boards vary, however, in their power to implement recommenda- 
tions. At the very least, all the boards sampled seem to be handling the minimum 
duties outlined in the OEO guidelines. 

Data on Title I indicate that parent participation is becoming an important part 
of the program but now receives less overall emphasis than in Head Start. The 
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questionnaire responses indicate that Title X centers do not emphasize parent re- 

cruitment to the extent Head Start does. 

It can be hypothesized that the past absence of specific guidelines for Title I 
partially accounts for the differences between Head Start and Title I on these 
measures. Head Start reported that 71 percent of its boards meet monthly in 
compliance with the OEO guidelines. Title I, on the other hand, reported only 
33 percent of the boards meeting monthly. Moreover, Title I data indicated that 
23 percent of the boards were inactive. It thus appears that nationally issued and 
enforceable guidelines have been influential in establishing minimum standards. 

SUMMARY 

Table 18 su mm arizes the analysis of certain attributes of the Head Start pro- 
gram and a sample of preschool programs funded under ESEA Title I. The first 
index of program operation — income level of program participants clearly indi- 
cates that operational Head Starts concentrate to a greater extent than Title I on 
reaching the educational needs of children from low-income homes. This may be 
explained by the fact that Title I concentrates specifically on the needs of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged and no participant at the local level must prove eligible by rea- 
son of low income. However, it can be hypothesized that children from low-income 
families comprise most of the educationally disadvantaged; thus, it would seem that 
preschool Title I funds are not reaching the economically disadvantaged proportionate 
to their needs. Title I funds at the local level are spent on programs that enroll a 

lower percent of poor. A more effective allocation of resources— paralleling Head 
Start— might be to concentrate the funds on fewer school areas where the poverty 
enrollment is a greater percent of the total enrollment. The advantage of this 
would be an increase in the likelihood of enrolling a greater number of poor. The 
national allocation formula, which makes a concentration of funds impossible, 
seems to result in the program reaching a more inadequate mix of poor children 
than if funds were more concentrated. 
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Table 18 (Continued) 
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Quarterly data on the Head Start medical and dental examinations indicate 
that only 50 percent and 39 percent, respectively, are receiving the initial medi- 
cal and dental exams; however, when these figures are projected to the yearly 
basis, all Head Start program participants seem to be receiving the initial medical 
and dental examinations. 

Analysis of medical and dental figures for both Head Start and Title I shows a 
higher percent of children in need of dental follow-up as compared with medical 
follow-up. The Title I sample, however, is not large enough for this difference 
to be significant. 

The ratio of students per class indicates that Head Start is operating well 
within its guidelines of 15 to 20 children per class. Title I preschool classes 
appear to be substantially larger (31.7 children) than the Head Start classes. 

This, of course, raises the question of the optimal size of a preschool class. 

Because costs, as will be discussed, appear sensitive to class size, it would be 
highly desirable to assess as accurately as possible the best class size for a 
preschool program. 

The cost data — program costs per class quarter, per participant quarter, and 
per teacher quarter — indicate that Head Start is a more costly program than Title I's 
preschool program. Head Start cost per class quarter and per teacher quarter 
is approximately twice that of the Title I example, while cost per participant 
quarter is approximately three times that of Title 1. This latter figure is partially 
explained by the fact that while the expenditures per class are larger in Head 
Start the class size is approximately half that of Title I. In addition, Head Start 
costs encompass all aspects of a child-development program (health, social services, 
community workers, rental in diverse locations, parent services, and career develop- 
ment) plus the more direct costs of teachers salaries and classroom equipment. How- 
ever, without more information on the type and extent of services provided in preschool 
Title I programs, no conclusive statements can be made on the relative efficiency or 
effectiveness of the two programs. Such comparisons are handicapped by the limited 
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nature of the data available on Title I. At the national level there is an urgent need 
for the development of a coherent and consistent method of gathering information on 
the local operations of the Title I programs. 

The measures of personnel provided to local programs — volunteers per 
class, teachers’ aides per class, paid nonprofessionals ptr class, percent of 
teachers with kindergarten experience — indicate that Head Start programs pro- 
vide smaller classes with a larger number of personnel per class. This may 
partially explain the higher costs incurred by Head Start. 

Analysis of the information on parent involvement indicates that both pro- 
grams actively involve parents in their policy decisions and operations. The 
figures indicate a slightly greater percent of parents involved in Head Start than 
in Title I. This probably reflects the influence of CEO guidelines on the role of 
parents in the program. 



HEW AND OEO ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS: A COMPARISON 

This chapter compares the adult basic education (ABE) programs administered by 
HEW with those administered by OEO. The data sources on which these compari- 
sons are based are described below. The history and characteristics of these 
programs are described in Appendix D. 

EXPLANATION OF DATA SOURCES 

Description of Sources 

This discussion of the ABE program is drawn from six data sources. The 
following is a brief discussion of each source including the period of time data 
were collected, who gathered the data, the purpose for which they were gathered, 
and the form in which the data appear. The incompleteness and therefore the 
limited usefulness of quarterly CAP MIS data are understood. Subsequent GAO 
field work found these limitations to be particularly severe in the case of the ABE 
programs. Consequently, an attempt has been made to show data for a given program 
characteristic from at least one other source than CAP MIS and to temper all con- 
clusions based on CAP MIS data alone. 

CAP MIS Data 

These were collected for the quarter ending September 1967 and for the quarter 
ending March 1968. The purpose of the CAP MIS data system is to monitor ongoing 
CAP projects and provide some information on comparable federal, state, and local 
programs operating in CAP localities. Thus, CAP MIS includes some data on HEW 



ABE programs gathered by the CAP office at the local level. The information has 
been processed and organized by RMC into a set of program parameters and appears 
in RMC Report UR-046, Evaluations of the War on Poverty : Analysis of CAP MIS Data , 
December 1968. 

GAO Survey of Individual OEO and HEW Adult Basic Education Programs 

This survey, conducted by regional GAO personnel during July and August of 
1968, secured ABE data from individual HEW projects to augment the OEO ABE 
data available from the CAP MIS system. Normally HEW Form OE-3058, used to 
collect ABE data, is only available at the state level in aggregate form and conse- 
quently it is not comparable to the CAP MIS type local data. However, using the 
same forms, the GAO survey obtained information on 58 individual HEW ABE pro- 
jects as well as 65 OEO ABE projects. 

HEW Adult Basic Education Annual Report 

The HEW ABE program generates an annual report based on Form OE-3058 
aggregated at the state level and then sent into the national office. It is used by 
HEW to describe its ABE program but is not suited for individual project evaluation. 

National Summary of HEW ABF. Program 

A national survey of students in HEW adult basic education programs was con- 
ducted by the Office of Education in conjunction with state and local public school 
systems. Students were interviewed between February and July of 1967. Only new 
enrollees were included and the 94,000 interviewed represented one-fourth of the 
total program enrollment during the 1966-1967 school year. 

TransCentury Interviews 

TransCentury Corporation conducted 100 interviews with individuals who parti- 
cipated in the HEW ABE program. GAO designed these interviews as a check on the 
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accuracy of the HEW data collected using Form OE-3058. These interviews were 
conducted during the summer of 1968, primarily in large urban areas. 

Xerox Basic Systems Report 

Xerox conducted this large-scale sample survey in ten states, which, by virtue 
of the size of their poor and illiterate populations, were entitled to 3.4 percent or 
more of Title II- B funds. The data were collected from September 1966 through 
April 1967 in what was the first attempt by the federal government to evaluate 
school programs administered by the states. The result was a comprehensive 
gathering of descriptive and evaluative data on the HEW ABE program. 

State Director's Survey 

OEO designed and HEW administered the state-by-state survey of Title II-B 
administrators. The survey was conducted in the spring of 1966 and contains infor- 
mation on program costs, workload, and retention rates. As a result of the various 
methods used to gather state data, it is difficult to evaluate the overall reliability of 
these data. 

In the report the HEW and OEO ABE programs are compared with respect to 
three principal variables: 

• participant profiles: 

• family income, 

• welfare status, 

• age, and 

• sex; 

• cost per participant; 

• effectiveness: 

• program completion, 

• participants with positive results, and 

• employment status. 

The final section presents conclusions and recommendations. 
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PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS 



Family Income 

Table 19 illustrates the comparative family incomes of OEO and HEW adult 
basic education program participants. The HEW participant income distribution 
is shown both in accordance with HEW’s $3 ? 000 absolute -poverty criterion and, as 
collected by CAP MIS for both programs, in accordance with OEO’s family-size- 
dependent definition of poverty. As shown in Table 19, CAP MIS compiles infor- 
mation for both programs on whether participants are above or $500, $1,000, 
and more than $1,500 below the Orshansky definition of poverty. The National 
Summary data are based on the $3,000 criterion. 

The CAP MIS data show a distinct similarity in family income between OEO 
and HEW program participants, both programs having about 80 percent of their 
enrollees below the poverty line, distributed among the three categories in much 
the same manner. The National Summary information on family income of HEW 
ABE participants does not diverge much from this pattern, showing 70 percent 
of the population below a more rigorously defined poverty line. 

Welfare Recipients 

The apparent similarity of participant characteristics between the HEW and 
OEO ABE programs is also indicated by the data on the percent of those on wel- 
fare. The CAP MIS data collected for the March 1968 quarter show 10 percent of 
both the HEW and OEO participants as welfare recipients . The ratio for HEW 
participants is corroborated by other reports on the program. For example, the 
GAO survey data show 13 percent of the HEW program participants on welfare 
and the 1967-1968 HEW Annual Report data show 18 percent as welfare recipients. 
Other sources of data on the percent of welfare recipients in the OEO programs 
do not reinforce the CAP MIS data to the same extent. The CAP MIS figure, as 
noted above, shows 10 percent as do the other HEW sources. The GAO survey 
indicates that 20 percent of the participants are on welfare. The fact that the 
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Table 19 

INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF ABE PARTICIPANTS 







Percent Above or Below the Poverty Line 


Program 


Data Source 




Below 


Above 


By 

$1-499 


By 

$500-1,499 


By 

$1,500 or More 


HEW-ABE a 


CAP MIS 


20 


18 


36 


26 


OEO-ABE a 


CAP MIS 


20 


19 


31 


30 


i b 

HEW-ABE 


National 

Summary 


O 

o 

CO 


o 

o 



a. Figures based on OEO definition of poverty. 

b. Based on the poverty criteria of minus or plus $3,000. 

c. Based on the assumption that the enrollees for whom no data were available 
w«re distributed like those on whom data existed. 



CAP MIS data and the GAO survey were prepared at different times and are 
composed of different samples may explain some of their divergence. 

PERCENT OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS: OEO AND HEW ABE PROGRAMS 



Data Source 


HEW 


OEO 


CAP MIS 


10 


10 


GAO Survey 


13 


20 


HEW Annual Report 


18 


— 



Age Distribution 

The age distribution of the ABE participants is interesting because it shows 
whom the curriculum is attracting while differentiating the HEW and OEO efforts. 

It can also indicate whether the ABE program is appropriate and relevant for the 
population it is attracting. Table 20 displays the age distribution of adult basic 
education program participants. There are four data sources for HEW and two 
for OEO. 

The information shows that both programs primarily serve 22 to 44 year olds. 
Showing surprising consistency, the CAP MIS and GAO survey data indicate that 
the HEW and OEO ABE programs are attracting very similar populations. Ac- 
cording to the CAP MIS data, 46 percent of the HEW ABE participants and 49 
percent of the OEO ABE participants are between the ages of 22 and 44. The GAO 
survey data indicate that 53 percent of HEW's participants and 52 percent of OEO's 
participants are between 22 and 44. The National Summary data on the HEW ABE 
substantiates this concentration of program participants in this age group and 
also shows a slight increase in its size between 1967 and 1968, a growth that also 
appears to be evidenced by the slightly higher percent contained in the more recent 
GAO survey. Ten Trans Century interviews of 100 HEW ABE program participants 
deviate from this otherwise consistent picture showing only 34 percent in this age 
category; however, this survey is based on an unstructured national sample of only 
100 interviews. 
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Table 20 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ABE PARTICIPANTS 



HEW 


CAP MIS 


Age 


Under 22 


22-44 


45-64 


65+ 


27% 


46% 


23% 


5% 


GAO Survey 


Age 


Under 

25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-45 


55-64 


65+ 


13% 


219L 

53 

l 


32% 

!% 


25%_ 

3: 

i 


6% 

1% 


3% 


National Summary 
FY 1966-1967 
FY 1967-1968 a 


Age 


Ur^r 


25-44 


45-54 


55+ 


18% 

19% 


47% 

51% 


16% 

19% 


n% 

n% 


Trans Century 


Age 


Under 

25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


26% 


19% 


16% 


17% 


11% 


11% 


34% 

i 


28% 

1 


OEO 


CAP MIS 


Age 


Under 22 


22-44 


45-64 


65+ 


26% 


49% 


21% 


5% 


GAO Survey 


Age 


Under 

25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


17% 


20% 

5 


32% 

2% 

1 


16%_ 

2' 


11% 

7% 

1 


4% 



a A more detailed breakdown indicates the following: Under 25—8. 7%, 25-34—23. 5%, 
35-44-27.6%, 45-54-18.8%, 55-64-7.91%, 65+~3.5%. To maintain classifi- 
cation consistency between the national reports, several of the age groupings 
were combined into one. 



Sex Distribution 



The data on the sex of ABE program participants, shown in Table 21, 
tell a story consistent with the findings of the Xerox report, namely that the 
majority of ABE participants are women. The CAP MIS shows similar patterns 



Table 21 

SEX DISTRIBUTION OF ABE PARTICIPANTS: HEW AND OEO 



Source 


Male, 

percent 


Female, 

percent 


HEW 






CAP MIS 


39 


61 


GAO 


44 


56 


National Summary 
FY 1966-1967 


43 


56 


HEW Annual Report 
FY 1967-1968 


48 


52 


Trans Century 


36 


64 


OEO 






CAP MIS 


39 


61 


GAO 


55 


45 



for HEW and OEO, patterns that are reinforced by the other data sources available 
for HEW. The only data that give evidence to the contrary were collected by GAO 
from a sample of five OEO ABE centers. These data show a 54. 9-percent male and 
a 45.1-percent female distribution. However, the size of the sample is small and 
not necessarily a meaningful contradiction of the general pattern. 

When the above data on sex and age distribution of ABE participants are considered 
jointly, they show that the majority of program enrollees are female and middle aged 
(25-44). These data, when considered in conjunction with National Summary informa- 
tion on race and family status, indicate that the present ABE enrollee is similar to 



the typical ABE participant described in the Xerox report on Title n-B programs as 
a ’’nonwhite, middle-aged, married female. ” The Xerox report pointed out that the 
large number of older-age females attracted by Title n-B programs was not fully 
consistent with ABE’s employability goals because the greatest job payoff usually 
comes when a young male with a working career ahead of him has his employability 
enhanced. The fact that the program is still apparently training substantial numbers 
of females and middle-aged enrolless indicates that the ABE program has been un- 
successful in attracting a population more consistent with its stated goals. Judging 
from their relatively similar age distributions (Table 20), both the OEO and HEW pro- 
grams have apparently been unsuccessful in implementing the Xerox recommendations. 

COST PER PARTICIPANT PER QUARTER 

Table 22 displays quarterly costs per participant for both the HEW and OEO 
adult basic education programs. As can be seen, there is only one data source 
for OEO program costs to the four available for HEW. The four data sources 
used in the table differ as to period and form of collection. The CAP MIS data 
are for the spring quarter ending March 1963; the GAO survey was conducted 
during July and August of 1968, using an annual reporting form OE-3058; the 
Xerox report was prepared between September 1966 and June 1967; and the HEW 
annual report data are based on the average of ABE expenditures per student for 
1966 and 1967. 

These data point up two differences in participant costs: those among the 
costs shown for the HEW program and that between the HEW T and OEO programs. 

CAP MIS and the Xerox report show similar quarterly costs. The GAO 
survey cost per participant is high because it is based on data from 18 ABE loca- 
tions, all within Pennsylvania, where educational expenditures and costs are 
greater than the average for the United States. 

The distinct difference in the CAP MIS costs shown for the HEW and OEO pro- 
grams— $37 as opposed to $146 per quarter— may have its explanation in one or all 
of the following: 



Table 22 

COST PER PARTICIPANT PER QUARTER 



Source 


Cost per Participant 
per Quarter, dollars a 


HEW 




CAP MIS 


37.00 


GAO Survey 


57.50° 

c 


Xerox Report 


39.25 

/I 


Annual Report 


21.60 


OEO 

CAP MIS 


146.00 



a. Includes federal costs only. 



b. Based on annual costs of $230 per participant, 
reported by 18 Pennsylvania Prison Projectc. 

Costs not reported for the other 40 HEW ABE 
projects in sample. 

c. Computed from per capita federal expenditures of 
$157 in the Xerox ten state sample. 

d. An average of $86.42 per year per student was used 
based on ABE expenditure per student in 1966 of 
$80.83 and the estimated expenditure in the 1967 ABE 
budget of $92.02. 




• differences in services offered, 

• enroilee stipends, 

• location of classes, and 

• differences in the definition of participant and/or dropout. 

Preliminary resurvey of descriptive data on local ABE projects indicates a 

wide variation both within and between HEW and OEO programs. Nevertheless, 

1 

aside from the ten special projects that are more akin to OEO's approach, it is 
possible to generally characterize the programs. HEW ABE projects are usually non- 
intensive remedial programs making use of public school facilities and closely related 
to established educational institutions. Conversely, the typical OEO ABE project is 
part of a general anti-poverty manpower program. Oftentimes, ABE is a component in 
an Opportunities Industrialization^ Center (OIC), closely linked to manpower Develop- 
ment and Training (META) programs or in conjunction with a Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program (CEP), where learning is placed in a pragmatic scheme so 
that the enroilee is able to see and economically profit from incremental income. 

In addition to providing ABE in a functionally integrated form, the OEO pro- 
grams are generally more intensive, i. e. , full time as opposed to six hours per week 
per student. The intensive approach, especially in the pre-employment environment, 
is in some cases made possible by granting stipends to the enrollees so that they 
can attend full time. This may explain the significant difference in OEO and HEW 
costs. 

Most HEW ABE projects meet in pubHc school buildings, thereby freeing 
some costs that the OEO programs must bear. In light of data collected in the 
1966 ABE Director's Survey, facility costs amounted to about 9 percent of total 
program costs. 



1. HEW's special projects were inaugurated with the discretionary funds allowed 
the Office of Education by the Adult Education Act of 1966. 
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The difference in cost per participant per quarter between OEO and HEW, 
and also within HEW, might be due to varying definitions of program participant 
and/ or differences in dropout rates . Table 23 shows the reported dropout rates 
for both programs, the reported cost per participant per quarter, and the new 
participant cost adjusted for the program dropout. 



Table 23 

IMPACT OF DROPOUT RATES ON COST PER PARTICIPANT 



Data Source 


Percent 
Dropping Out 


Unadjusted Cost 
per Participant 
per Quarter 


Adjusted Cost 
per Participant 
per Quarter 


HEW 


OEO 


HEW 


OEO 


HEW 


OEO | 


CAP MIS 


18.0 


20 b 


37.00 


146.00 


43.66 


174.70 


GAO Survey 


28.0 a 


28 b 


57.50° 


! — 


73.60° 


— ■ 1 


Xerox Report (1967-1968) 


40.0 


— 


39.25 


— 


54.95 


— i 


State Director's Survey 


— 


— 


75.00° 


— 


75.00 





a. A sample of less than 50 ABE projects reporting both number of dropouts and 
number of participants. 

b. Based on a sample of six OEO projects reporting number of participants and 
dropouts. 

c. Based on 18 HEW ABE prison projects in Pennsylvania. 

d. Annual cost per program slot of $300 presented as a quarterly figure. 

The adjusted cost per participant per quarter had the same general relationship 
as it did when previously adjusted. As pointed out, the GAO survey costs tend to be 

high because they are based on a small sample where educational costs are above the 
national average. Both the Xerox report and the State Director's Survey were con- 
ducted when the ABE Title II-B program was new and still in the process of initial 
recruiting and administration, procedures that would tend to increase average costs. 
Therefore, the 1968 CAP MIS quarterly figures should be more representative of 

normal costs per participant in the program, at least to the extent that they are 
reliable. 
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PROGRAM SUCCESS CRITERIA 



To compare the relative effectiveness of the HEW and OEO ABE programs 
two positive criteria will be discussed: program completion rates and percent 
of participants with positive results. In addition, the employment status of HEW 
ABE participants will be displayed and discussed. 

The data available on program completion rates show quite disparate patterns. 
Some of this disparity apparently results from the variation in sample sizes and 
the use of different definitions of completion. 

ABE COMPLETION RATES 





HEW 


OEO 


GAO Survey 
HEW Annual Report 
(1967-1968) 


17%* 

13%* 


39 %t> 
N/A 



a. Completion figures are based on those who 
completed the advanced level (7-8) . 

b. Sample is composed of only five ABE centers. 



Because of the stratification within the HEW ABE program (grades 1-3, 4-6, 
and 7-8), the quoted completion rates only apply to a portion of its enrollment— 
those completing the eighth grade-level category. The same stratification does 
not exist in most of the OEO programs; therefore, a larger proportion of participants 
are eligible for completion. 

The second measure was developed using the CAP MIS data. The percent of 
participants with positive results was defined as the percentage of enrollees going 
on to vocational training, jobs, or pre -vocational training. The HEW ABE pro- 
gram showed a rate of 8 percent with positive results as compared to 21 percent 
of OEO ABE enrollees. Considering the previous characterizations of the two 
programs, it is not surprising that OEO has a higher percent with positive results. 
The OEO program is generally integrated with job-oriented programs and, therefore 
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often provides a direct route to training or a job; this cannot be done by most HEW 
programs in their present form. 

In light of the stated HEW employment goals, it is interesting to see data on 
the employment status of HEW ABE participants. (Unfortunately, similar data 
are not available for OEO programs. ) The following is a breakdown of enrollee 
employment status appearing in the HEW 1966-1967 National Summary: 



Employed * 


Unemployed 


Full Time 


Part Time 


Seeking 

Employment 


/Not Seeking 
Employment 


Not Stated 


42.6% 


11.8% 


14.0% 


! . 25.9% 


5.8% 



This shows that a majority of HEW ABE program participants are the working 
poor who are not so much seeking employment (14 percent) as seeking a new job. 

In total, approximately 84 percent were not in need of a job since 26 percent were not 
seeking employment and 54 percent were currently working at full- or part-time jobs. 
These employment data give evidence that HEW ABE programs are generally part- 
time propositions since over 50 percent of the program participants appear to have 
jobs. In addition, the fact that the program attracts such a low percent of unemployed 
participants who are seeking employment suggests that, despite the employment- 
oriented language of the Adult Education Act of 1966, ABE is not attracting people 
who are looking for a job. The program is instead attracting a majority of people 
(63 percent) who are "in the program for general self-improvement. " Of the approxi- 
mately 40 percent of unemployed enrolless, about 26 percent were not seeking employ- 
ment at the time of the survey. Whether these enrollees have long-term employment 
goals cannot be determined from the available data. On the basis of available data, 
however, it appears that a large number of enrollees do not* have immediate employ- 
ment goals. 



1. National Summary percentages do not total to 100 due to rounding. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Data .Sources 

Th© primary obstacle to th© proper analysis of tli© ABE programs is the deficiency 
of relevant data. This deficiency has prevented even the most rudimentary program 
comparisons. For example, OEO program personnel and literature maintain that 
their adult education activities differ quite radically from HEW's in the following 
areas: 

• population group served, 

• curriculum, 

• institutional sponsors, 

• use of subprofessionals, 

• place where classes are held, and 

• community participation. 

From a review of the data presented in this paper and available to the analyst, the 
existence of these differences is difficult to document. The CAP MIS only collects 
information on one of these program characteristics— population group served — 
and these data indicate a similarity (instead of a difference) between population 
groups served. On the basis of existing data, it is only possible to say that the 
OEO ABE program has higher costs per participant and this apparently stems 
from the more intensive and comprehensive services it offers. 

A general revamping of data systems for both programs is warranted. The 
most comprehensive list of data necessary to describe and evaluate the ABE effort 
was drawn up by Jeffrey Weiss in a 1966 program memorandum on adult basic 
education. Adoption of the proposals outlined in this memorandum, which is 
reproduced in full as follows, is recommended. 
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1. Information on the age, sex, race, and number of children of each 
participant in the program. 

2. The level of educational attainment (as measured by test scores) 
and the number of years of formal schooling of each individual at 
time of entry into the program. 

3. The level of educational attainment (as measured by test scores) 
and the number of individuals who remain in the program after 
they have been exposed to a specified number of instructional 
hours. 

4. The demographic characteristics of those individuals who drop out 
of the program before obtaining the 8th grade level of educational 
attainment. 

5. The number of instructional hours each dropout received before 
he or she elected to drop out of the program. 

6. The total number of instructional hours per quarter in each State 
(number of participants actually in the classroom times the num- 
ber of hours of classroom instruction) and the total sum of Federal, 
State, and local funds which was actually expended in the quarter. 
These cost data should be broken down to reflect the costs of the 
specific inputs which were necessary to carry out each Adult Basic 
Education Program. 

7. Information on the educational background and teaching experience 
of each of the teachers and ancillary teaching personnel in the 
program. 

8. Information on the earnings of participants before and after their 
participation in the program. 

9. For each participant, the source of referral to the program and 
whether the participant was subsequently referred to placed in a 
job training program. 

These data, supplemented by data from pilot studies of the relative 
effectiveness of various instructional materials and programs of instruc 
tion, as well as follow-up studies of rehabilitants to obtain earnings and 
employment histories, are necessary to properly manage and evaluate 
the program. 1 



1. "Program Analysis, Human Investment Program, M Adult Basic Education 
(September 1966), p. 16. 
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ABE Program Weaknesses 



In substance, recommendations for program change in ABE relate back to the 
issue of what are, or ought to be, the program goals of adult education. It appears 
that the following question should be asked.* Should the ABE program primarily 
concern itself with illiteracy or poverty? If the primary goal is treating functional 
illiteracy, then the program should seek to provide its enrollees with skills that 
would enable them to function properly in their environment. The type of enrollee 
(laborer, welfare mother, etc. ) should be the determinant of what skills are appro- 
priate and relevant. The functional side of illiteracy is stressed here because this 
is a condition that may not be responsive to academic— type literacy instruction. For 
example, raising the reading-comorehension level of a welfare mother probably will 
not enable her to function better in her everyday roles of mother, consumer, and 
provider. It is also highly questionable whether an eighth-grade certificate will 
assist the welfare mother (or, for that matter, a short-order cook, custodian, etc. ) 
earn a higher salary in the labor market. There is a chance, however, that a course 
in consumer purchasing or health care would be of immediate assistance by reducing 
functional illiteracy in specific areas that are of everyday relevancy. 

On the other hand, if ABE’S purpose is to combat poverty, then attempts should 
be made to strongly direct the program toward employment goals. Program guide- 
lines should be adopted that give preference to the employable enrollee, courses 
through the high-school level should be offered, and a strong job placement service 
should be instituted. 

If no decisions are made about the purpose of ABE, the development of programs 
consistent with ABE's goals will never materialize. Consequently, the ABE program 
will continue to assume different forms, more or less effective depending on the local 
sponsoring institution, and their interpretation of approximate target population and 
the goals of adult educational services. 
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EVALUATION OF THE UPWARD BOUND PROGRAM 

Upward Bound is a CAP sponsored pre-college preparatory program designed to 
help bright underachievers from low-income families gain admission to college. 

It proceeds from the notion that a college education represents an academic, 
social, and cultural watershed and that earning a college diploma is the single 
best ladder out of cyclical poverty for a certain percent of the young, low-income 
population. This notion of a college diploma as an anti-poverty device results 
from the correlation between an undergraduate degree and incremental income 
gains and, also, the degree of social and economic mobility experienced by 
those who possess college degrees. 

Upward Bound is designed as a cycle-breaking activity, the cycle at issue here 
being poverty. The effectiveness of the program largely depends on the incremental 
gains in education made by the program participants once they are in college be- 
cause it is these educational gains that correlate with income gains. Thus, while 
the program task is to intercede for the poor young person with college potential 
assisting him to gain college admission, the success of the program (as an anti- 
poverty measure) depends on how many earn college degrees. This relationship 
between the program's anti-poverty goal and program operation will be discussed 
later in more detail when the question of program evaluation is treated. 

Upward Bound also has secondary goals. Thomas Billings, the Director of 
Upward Bound, summarized these .goals in the following manner: "Beyond getting 
a number of poor kids out of poverty by way of higher education, Upward Bound 



has set for itself two other goals: (1) opening American colleges and universities 
to bright poor youngsters, and (2) making the American high school more respon- 
sive to the needs of the . . . [poor] child. m1 Both of those goals aim at institutional 
impact and reflect a concern with bringing about permanent change so that the 
goals of Upward Bound will continue to be realized beyond the actual life of the 
OEO program. 



HISTORY 

The conceptual origins of the Upward Bound program can be found in the 
American Council on Education sponsored work to prepare pre -college curricula 
for use with low -income black students, and the Carnegie and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion funded experimental programs to develop the basic skills necessary for college 
among low- income high-school students. The formal origin occurred when indi- 
vidual colleges and universities submitted independent, unsolicited proposals to 
the CAP office, many of which had in common the idea of a pre-college pro- 
gram. It was this idea that eventually came into being in the summer of 1965 as 
a national OEO program called Upward Bound. > 

Eighteen pilot programs were funded on eighteen college and 
university campuses, involving approximately 2,000 high school 
students from America’s rural and urban slums. The assumption 
undergirding the program was: there are many bright youngsters 
born into America’s poor families. These youngsters, though 
generally poor performers (underachievers) in high schools are 
bright and promising nonetheless and, if given hope and a program 
of enrichment and remediation, would demonstrate that promise 
in academic motivation and achievement. . . . Upward Bound was 
one of many experimental programs designed to test the effective- 
ness of 'higher education' as a way out; of poverty for American 
youth. 2 



1. Thomas Billings, "Address to the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion Convention" (February 8, 1968). 

2. Billings. 
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The results of this first summer were sufficiently encouraging to induce 
Mr. Shriver to designate Upward Bound as a National Emphasis program. In 
1966-1967 217 regular and 4 research and development Upward Bound projects 
were funded through CAP. These projects en: oiieu approximately 20,000 students, 
and were located in 47 states and 3 territories. Since that time, program-funding 
levels and enrollment have continued to grow, but at a reduced rate. Table 24 
displays the funding levels, participants, and number of projects by year. 



Table 24 

UPWARD BOUND PROGRAM AND BUDGET LEVELS, 1965 TO PRESENT 



Academic Year 


Total Federal Funds a 
(millions of dollars) 


Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Institutions* 5 


1965-1966 


2.6 


3,261 


18 


1966-1967 


28.2 


20,883 


221 


1967-1968 


30.1 C 


23,500 


1 258 


1968-1969 


31. l d 


26,000 


300 



a. These totals include CAP research and development funds but exclude the 
local contributions. 

b. In some instances an institution may have more man one grantee. 

c. Assumes a carry-over of $800,000. 

d. This and the other figures for 1968-1969 are estimates based on information 
prepared by OEO Upward Bound offices. 

After being in operation almost two full years, the Upward Bound program was 
incorporated into the Economic Opportunity Act amendments in 1967. The program 
was conceived and operated independently of a specific legislative mandate during 
its early developmental period. And, indeed, when the program was given a ' 
statutory basis, it did not constrain program operation but only described it. The 
Upward Bound goals remained the same— to "generate skills and motivation 
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